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Pittsburgh,  Nov.  19,  1858. 


Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  H.  H., 

Pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church: 

The  undersigned,  members  of  your  congregation,  request  for  publica¬ 
tion,  a  copy  of  your  sermon.  Thanksgiving  Hay,  the  18th  instant. 

Respectfully  Yours, 


M.  HAMPTON, 

H.  W.  WILLIAMS, 

W.  0.  LESLIE, 

S.  A.  JOHNSON, 

C.  B.  M.  SMITH, 

JOHN  K.  FINLEY, 

L.  R.  LIVINGSTON, 
BENJ.  P.  BAKEWELL, 
JAS.  J.  GRAY, 

W.  THAW, 

W.  M.  HERSH, 


J.  F.  GRIGGS, 

GEORGE  ALBREE, 

WM.  G.  WARDEN, 

L.  WILCOX, 

D.  L.  EATON, 

J.  NEWTON  JONES, 
WILLIAM  DIGBY, 

S.  S.  JACKMAN, 

D.  MARSHALL, 

JOHN  B.  SEMPLE, 
ALEXANDER  GORDON. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Nov.  22,  1858. 

To  Messrs.  M.  Hampton,  H.  W.  Williams,  W.  0.  Leslie,  S.  C. 
Johnson,  C.  B.  M.  Smith,  and  others : 

Gentlemen : — I  find  no  good  reason  for  refusing  to  comply  with 
your  request.  I  transmit  a  copy  of  my  late  Thanksgiving  Sermon, 
which  is  at  your  service. 

Yours  Truly, 

H.  KENDALL. 


THE  PROBLEM  TO  BE  SOLYED. 


^  SDIiaithsgibiitg  ^tnnoiv. 


“  Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  come  to  the  Kingdom 
FOR  SUCH  A  TIME  AS  THIS?” — Esther  IV.  14. 

I 

Men  are  bom  unto  responsibility.  And  it  is  seldom  a 
question  with  any  of  them  whether  they  will  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  or  not ;  they  may  make  choice  of  this  or  that  pursuit, 
and  at  times,  be  persuaded  to  take  upon  themselves  positions 
of  great  and  given  responsibility,  but  it  is  usually  when  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  pointed  them  out  as  proper  persons  to  bear  it ; 
while  much  oftener,  perhaps,  they  find  themselves  placed  by 
Providence  in  positions  of  responsibility,  which  have  unex¬ 
pectedly  come  upon  them,  and  which  they  cannot  avoid. 
Most  of  the  great  and  good,  and  it  may  be  equally  true  of 
others  in  a  humbler  sphere,  have  found  burdens  laid  on  them 
which  they  never  would  have  chosen,  for  which  they  feel 
incompetent,  but  which  they  cannot,  often  dare  not  attempt 
to  throw  off.  It  is  our  lot  in  life  to  bear  these  burdens. 
Qod  appoints  them — they  are  for  our  good,  and  often,  at  the 
close  of  life,  have  men  blessed  him  for  the  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  they  have  been  called  upon  to  occupy ;  from  which 
they  gladly  would  have  turned  away,  had  they  seen  them  at 
the  beginning  of  their  career. 

A  life  that  is  not  altogether  useless  must  have  its  share  of 
responsibility;  and  in  the  progress  of  events  we  often  find 
ourselves  led  to  a  position,  where  we  must  fight,  or  die — to 
positions  which  we^cannot  abandon,  without  proving  ourselves 
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recreant  to  God  and  our  fellow-men.  A  life  of  ease  and  free¬ 
dom  from  weighty  duties  and  cares,  is  often  a  useless  and 
inglorious  life;  the  most  honorable  and  distinguished  lives 
!  are  those  of  unexpected  and  unavoidable  responsibility. 

I  Esther,  a  fair  and  beautiful  Jewess,  and  an  orphan,  was 
:  brought  up  by  an  older  cousin,  Mordecai,  both  captives  of 
I  Judah,  and  dwelling  near  the  Palace  of  the  King  of  Persia ; 
through  her  cousin’s  tutelage  and  the  good  favor  of  God,  she 
came  to  the  throne.  Yesterday  a  slave,  to-day  she  is  queen  ; 
and  vet,  through  the  shrewdness  of  Jier  cousin,  she  had  not  de- 
dared  her  nationality  or  her  pedigree.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  Ahasuerus  having  become  greatly  oftended  because  Mor- 
'  decai  had  refused  him  some  act  of  respect,  which  his  sellish 
ambition  craved,  scorning  to  take  revenge  or  lay  hands  | 
;  on  him  alone,  procured  a  royal  decree  for  an  indiscriminate 
!  slaughter  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom,  both  young  and 
I  old,  little  children  and  women,  in  one  day,  and  that  by  no 
j  means  distant.  Whithersoever  this  decree  went  “  there  was 

I 

mourning  among  the  Jews,  and  fasting,  and  weeping,  and 
wailing,”  and  many  lay  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Mordecai 
I  sent  word  to  Esther  and  charged  her  that  she  should  go 
in  unto  the  King,  “to  make  supplication  unto  him,  and 
;  to  make  request  before  him  for  her  people.” 

Now  there  was  one  of  those  absurd  laws  in  use  in  the 
Persian  Empire,  which  was  common  in  the  case  of  all 
j  Eastern  Monarchs  of  old,  by  which  the}^  were  kept  liidden 
from  the  people  as  if  they  were  gods,  and  which  prevented 
Mepcop/e  from  having  any  access  to  them.  The  law  was  this: 
no  one,  not  even  the  queen  herself  might  come  into  the  King’s 
presence  except  at  his  bidding,  or  if  any  came  to  him  unbid¬ 
den,  and  he  did  not  extend  to  them  the  golden  sceptre,  they 
should  immediately  be  put  to  death.  Esther  urged  this  law 
to  Mordecia,  and  moreover  suggested  that  she  had  probably 
fallen  under  the  King’s  displeasure,  for  he  had  not  invited 
her  into  his  presence  for  thirty  days.  But  Mordecai  told  her 
her  own  life  depended  on  the  measure,  as  well  as  the  lives 
i  of  all  her  captive  kindred,  and  in  the  language  of  the  text 
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said — “  who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom 
for  such  a  time  as  this,” 

Thus  did  this  captive  maiden,  who  doubtless  was  flattered 
to  have  been  the  first  choice  of  the  King,  and  whose  cousin 
was  delighted  to  find  that  though  a  slave,  she  had  outshone 
all  the  daughters  of  the  empire,  suddenly  find  herself  in  a 
position  of  great  and  trying  reponsibility.  There  was  no 
other  who  could  take  her  place  ;  to  recede  was  death  to  her¬ 
self  and  to  thousands  of  others.  There  was  one  chance  to  a 
thousand  that  she  might  succeed  ;  she  met  the  risk,  nobly 
resolving  to  go  forward,  saying — I  perish^  I  perish.^  ^ 

This  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  method  in  which  God 
devolves  responsibilities  on  us — responsibilities  which  corhe 
on  us  unexpectedly,  and  to  which  we  are  born,  or  which  we 
cannot  avoid. 

The  subject  suggests  as  a  theme  of  thought  for  discourse 
this  day — “TAe  responsibility  of  American  Citizens i"* 

Responsibility  may  come  from  having  in  charge  important 
interests,  from  rare  opportunities  to  do  great  good,  or  from 
unusual  capacities,  or  from  all  these  combined.  All  these 
things  unite  to  give  magnitude  to  our  responsibilities;  and 
without  making  them  dividing  lines  in  my  discourse,  you 
will  be  able  to  see,  I  trust,  that  they  all  enter  into  the  esti¬ 
mate  which  I  make. 

I.  It  becomes  our  duty  to  make  our  Country  one  of  the  great  and 
salutary,  and  permanent  forces  in  the  world. 

It  is’  not  merely  a  theological  or  religious  statement, 
when  I  affirm  that  our  world  is  a  ruined  world!  There  are  none 
here  to-day  who  will  not  unite  in  saying  that  the  great  ends 
of  human  existence  are  secured  but  by  a  limited  portion  of 
our  race.  Consider  them  as  endowed  with  moral  accounta¬ 
bility,  and  bound  to  love  God  supremely  and  their  fellow-men 
as  themselves,  and  the  vast  majority  of  our  fellow  creatures 
have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  God,  and  are  continually 
violating  their  duties  to  their  fellow-men.  If  you  make  man 
a  rational  being,  and  as  such,  bound  to  a  life  of  high  intel¬ 
lectual  culture,  to  find  the  chief  sources  of  enjoyment  in  the 


mind,  then  our  world  is  manifestly  lost.  If  you  seek  only 
the  highest  physical  development — the  enjoyment  of  the 
present  life — a  plenty  to  eat,  drink  and  wear,  freedom  from 
fear,  pain  and  anxiety,  the  picture  is  still  gloomy  as  before. 
The  most  of  our  race  are  savage  or  heathen,  without  culture, 
without  true  religion,  without  bread.  They  have  no  certain 
or  reliable  or  visible  resources  for  life  or  comfort.  Their  em¬ 
ployment,  if  they  have  any,  and  their  pastime,  is  war.  They 
are  full  of  superstitions.  They  tremble  for  foes,  visible  and 
invisible  What  one  important  end  of  life  is  secured  ?  WTiat 
is  added  to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness  by  their  exist¬ 
ence?  For  the  most  part,  the  life  they  live  is  that  of  the 
brute.  There  is  nothing  in  it  benevolent,  humane  or  God¬ 
like.  The  earth  lies  unredeemed  from  the  original  curse. 
Her  vast  resources  for  the  comfort  and  elevation  of  man  are 
undeveloped.  A  small  portion  of  the  earth  is  covered  and 
occupied  by  nations  who,  by  their  labors,  if  not  by  design, 
are  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  A  part  of  their 
influence  redounds  to  the  glory  of  God.  They  are  enlighten¬ 
ed  ;  they  shed  light  wherever  they  go.  They  feed  the  body, 
clothe  it  and  shelter  it;  they  develop,  and  refine,  and  ele¬ 
vate  the  intellect.  They  contribute  to  the  arts  of  life.  They 
build  cities — they  navigate  the  seas.  They  interpose  by 
force  and  law  for  the  suppression  of  evil.  And  though  their 
influence  is  not  wholly  good,  yet,  should  any  such  perish,  it 
would  be  a  calamity  to  the  whole  world.  Should  one  such 
nation  be  added  to  the  grand  confederacy,  it  would  be  a  clear 
gain  to  the  world.  It  is  so  much  thrown  into  the  opposite 
scale.  Where  their  influence  goes,  war  ceases,  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  cherished  occupation,  at  least;  happy  homes  are 
created,  and  happy  families  and  happy  communities.  The 
wilderness  begins  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose ;  schools 
are  founded  to  train  the  intellect,  and  churches  built  to  lead 
the  soul  to  God !  The  light  of  eternity  bursts  upon  the 
darkness  of  time,  and  the  soul,  before  it  bids  adieu  to  earth, 
is  made  fit  for  heaven. 

See  our  own  country !  A  little  while  ago  it  was  an  un- 
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broken  wilderness,  inhabited  by  savages  and  wild  beasts. 
Not  a  vessel  visited  its  shores ;  it  was  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  an  unknown  land.  Not  a  sail  cheered  its  inland 
waters,  not  a  city  was  known  in  all  its  broad  extent.  There 
were  men  here,  it  is  true,  but  their  means  of  subsistence 
were  the  spontaneous  and  uncertain  products  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  chase.  Cold  and  hunger,  often 
starvation  and  death,  stared  them  in  the  face.  To  cultivate 
this  broad  land,  which  had  lain  waste,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  creation;  to  make  it  smile  like  the  garden  of  Eden; 
to  crown  its  hills  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  make  its  val¬ 
leys  wave  with  the  ripening  harvests;  to  make  it,  in  a  word, 
the  home  of  happy  millions,  was  our  task.  To  found  cities; 
to  establish  commerce,  to  carry  to  others  what  they  need,  and 
brimi  back  in  return  what  shall  minister  to  our  comfort;  to 
make  society;  to  regulate  it  with  wise  laws;  to  gather  Tor 
future  necessities;  to  establish  modes  of  communication,  so 
as  to  equalize,  and  unite,  and  centralize  a  great  people ;  to 
turn  to  good  account  rivers  and  lakes,  and  dig  down  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  bring  up  its  hidden  stores ;  in  a 
,  word,  to  found  a  great  Commonwealth,  was  our  task. 

,  How  many  such  efibrts  have  been  made !  How  few  have 
been  successful !  Many  a  man  has  won  a  conqueror’s  name, 
established  an  empire  in  blood,  which,  after  his  death,  has 
soon  gone  to  decay.  But  to  build  up,  and  compact,  and 
balance  a  great  nation,  making  a  unit  of  its  millions,  infu¬ 
sing  into  it  national  life,  basing  it  on  safe  and  permanent 
principles,  so  that  it  shall  continue  for  centuries  a  valuable 
and  great  power  for  good  in  the  world,  is  such  a  task  as  has 
seldom  been  performed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Go  to 
India  ;  there  are  millions  upon  millions  of  people,  there  is 
government,  but  how  little  has  been  done  there  for  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  human  race,  how  little  to  rectify  any  of  the  ills 
,  which  afflict  mankind?  Go  to  Africa;  there  are  millions 
I  more,  but  government  is  in  its  rudest  state.  But  there  is  no 
j  industry,  no  intelligence,  no  wise  legislation,  no  society,  no 
I  comfort.  The  forests  remain.  There  is  little  tempting  nature 
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to  pour  out  her  stores  of  wealth  into  the  hands  of  enterprise. 
Century  after  century  rolls  away,  no  powerful  or  enlighten¬ 
ed  states  spring  up,  no  hidden  forces  build  cities  or  empires, 
no  well-planned  efforts  are  put  forth  to  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  world. 


I 

I 

l 

( 

I 


i 
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The  great  forces  which  now  exist  in  the  world  are 
the  growth  of  ages.  Until  you  come  to  our  own  country, 
there  has  been  but  one  set  up*  during  the  last  thousand 
years.  Russia  is  the  last,  and  in  its  growth  have  fallen 
Poland,  Hungary,  Turkey  and  Greece.  Before  Russia, 
England  is  the  last.  To  consolidate  and  establish  our  nation 
as  another  great  power,  will  be  enough  to  adorn  the  history 
of  the  world  for  a  thousand  years.  And  as  much  more  benefi¬ 
cent  and  enlightened  than  England  as  we  can  make  it,  so 
much  greater  will  be  the  glory  of  the  achievement.  Ours  is 
to  be  built  on  new  ground,  entirely;  not  in  part  by  the  de¬ 
struction  or  disintegration  of  other  forces,  as  good  as  our 
own  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  if  successful,  so  much  added  to  the 
good  of  the  world.  And  to  show  you  how  great  a  task  it  is 
to  build  up  a  successful  national  enterprise,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  if  ours  proves  so,  on  the  present  basis,  it  is 
probably  the  only  one,  if  we  should  not  except  Brazil,  that 
will  succeed,  of  all  that  have  been  formed  in  the  New  World. 
Canada  is  a  dependency  or  colony,  whose  force  is  wielded 
beyond  the  seas.  The  little  Republics  bordering  on  our 
southern  frontier  will  doubtless  soon  fall  to  pieces  and  be 
absorbed  by  us,  or  their  commerce  will  be  conducted,  and 
their  diplomacy  directed,  by  us.  None  of  the  powers  in 
South  America,  with  the  single  exception  I  have  named,  if 
even  that  should  be  an  exception,  promise  either  permanency 
or  success.  So  that  of  all  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  on  our  continent,  during  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
these  only,  at  most,  seem  likely  to  have  a  voice  and  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  courts  which  control  the  world.  And  hence, 
so  much  greater  is  the  responsibility  of  our  citizens,  to  make 
this  a  great,  valuable  and  permanent  force  in  the  world. 


!! 
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IL  In  this  connection,  notice  our  resvonsihility  from  the 
POSSESSION  of  such  a  country. 

And  you  will  see  how  responsibility  has  come  upon  us 
unexpectedly,  and,  as  it  were,  unavoidably,  as  it  did  upon 
Esther  of  old. 

The  early  fathers  of  this  country  came  here  to  escape 
persecution.  The  adventurers  who  came  in  search  of  gold, 
disheartened  by  hardships,  for  the  most  part,  returned — but 
they  who  placed  “  liberty  to  worship  God  ”  above  all  price, 
remained,  overcame  hardships,  and  achieved  success ;  and 
in  their  prosperity  and  increase,  began  to  feel  strength  and 
independence.  Taxation  they  called  oppression  ;  and  it  be¬ 
came  to  them  more  grievous,  the  better  able  they  were  to 
bear  it ;  and  what  we  should  call  a  light  burden,  and  quite 
insufficient,  in  our  apprehension,  to  justify  revolt,  they 
called  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  resisted  it  by 
force !  For  this  hasty  proceeding,  they  saw  that  they  must 
be  humbled  and  punished,  or  revolutionize  the  government; 
nor  could  this  be  done  better  than  by  a  declaration  of 
independence,  to  whose  success  men  were  soon  pledging 
their  “lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  !  ”  They 
fought  bravely,  and  conquered.  They  were  cayiahle  of  self- 
p  government,  and  hence  had  the  right  to  it,  and  took  it,  and 
^  thus,  by  these  successive  and  hasty  steps,  they  found  them- 
!  selves  in  possession  of  a  country.  They  considered  it  no 
robbery  to  call  it  their  own  country,  for  though  the  mother- 
country  claimed  the  right  of  discovery,  they  presented  the 
right  of  occupancy  and  of  cultivation,  thus  striking  the 
'  balance,  and  sealing  the  bargain,  at  the  point  of  the  sword! 

They  that  came  here  for  the  privilege  of  serving  God  un- 

i;  disturbed,  found  a  nation  on  their  hands,  a  nation  born  as  if 
« < 

j  in  a  day ! 

I!  And  yet,  at  the  time,  this  nation  had  less  than  three 
!]  million  souls,  including  all  the  slaves.  It  has  now  become 
;  not  less  than  thirty  millions  I  It  then  had  but  thirteen 
j  States;  it  has  added  nineteen,  making  in  all  thirty-two,  and 
;  these,  on  an  average,  much  larger  than  the  original  thirteen. 
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Another  stands  at  the-  door  ready  to  ask  admittance,  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  younger,  and  more  distant, 
are  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  time  to  come  when 
they  also  may  take  their  places  in  this  sisterhood  of  States. 
By  purchase  from  the  Indians,  and  taking  from  Spain  expen¬ 
sive  colonies,  and  paying  fair  prices,  and  in  the  settlement 
of  difficulties  with  border  States,  and  all,  in  the  judgment  of 
nations,  accessions  honorably  made,  our  territory  has  more 
than  doubled  since  that  time.  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas, 
California,  and  New  Mexico,  have  been  added.  And  now 
we  have  a  territory  two  thousand  four  hundred  miles  long, 
i  and  of  an  average  breadth  of  thirteen  hundred  miles;  con- 
!  taining,  therefore,  nearly  three  million  square  miles;  nearly 
equalling  in  extent  the  entire  continent  of  Europe.  This 
has  been  a  growth  which  our  fathers  did  not  dream  of — a 
i  growth  which  we  could  hardly  prevent.  There  was  a  fitness 
I  in  these  acquisitions,  although  some  opposition  was  made  to 
!  the  manner  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made; 
yet  there  seemed  to  be  a  readiness  and  ease  in  making  them 
which  left  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  case. 

Providence  has  seemed  to  prosper  us  wonderfully.  At  a 
time  when  we  were  most  needy,  disturbances  in  Europe 
gave  us  nearly  all  the  carrying  trade  of  the  civilized  world. 
Immediately  alter  the  ac([uisition  of  California,  her  rich  and 
inexhaustible  gold  deposits  were  discovered,  and  a  new  State 
I  sprang  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  as  if  by  magic, 
and  a  trade  has  commenced  between  her  ports  and  cities 
direct  with  China,  Australia,  South  America,  and  the 
Islands  of  this  broad  and  peaceful  sea. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  rapidity  of  our  growth.  The 
lifetime  of  healthy  nations  is  counted  by  centuries !  But 
ours  has  but  just  passed  the  allotted  period  of  human  life — 
its  four-score  years.  It  is  yet  in  the  gristle  and  tenderness  . 
of  its  youth !  A  hundred  years  ago,  over  these  hillsides, 

,  which  wave  with  annual  harvests,  and  are  dotted  with  the 

i  . 

I  dwellings  of  men — the  wild  deer  roamed  free,  unhunted  and 
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unharmed.  And  the  spot  where  we  worship  God  was^  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  mother  country,  but  of  the  mother 
country’s  deadliest  foe  !  And  the  Grand  Centennial  *  of  its 
capture,  which  made  it  England’s,  and  substantially  ours — 
is  yet,  though  but  just,  in  the  future  ! 

Many  now  living  can  remember  when  the  waters  of  these 
rivers  were  disturbed  only  by  the  trapper’s  and  fisherman’s 
craft,  and  when  this  valley,  where  now  dwell  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  souls,  was  but  a  hamlet  in  the  wilderness. 
Many  now  living  can  remember  when  the  West,  with  its 
growing  and  multiplying  States,  was  an  unknown  waste. 
Where  else  can  the  world  'show  a  growth  like  this ! 

I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  resources  in  the  products 
of  the  soil,  or  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  lakes  and  rivers  in  our  great  domain.  If  we 
were  to  look  at  our  commerce,  we  should  see  that  it  has 
fully  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  our  population. 
It  has  elements  of  increase  unknown  in  any  former  period,  j 
or  in  any  other  nation.  A  new  country,  with  a  virgin  soil ;  | 
her  northern  border  washed  by  nearly  two  thousand  miles 
of  navigable  waters  ;  her  great  interior  traversed  from  north  i 
to  south  by  the  Mississippi,  with  tributaries  one  thous¬ 
and  or  two  thousand  miles  in  length  on  the  East  and  West ; 
with  nearly  five  thousand  miles  of  canal;  with  thirty 
thousand  miles  of  railway;  with  an  emigration  reaching  nearly 
five  hundred  thousand  annually;  with  schools  in  abundance, 
and  a  teeming  press  to  spread  intelligence  and  quicken  enter¬ 
prise  ;  with  unbounded  liberty  of  lawful  action  to  stimulate 
exertion  ;  with  new-  regions  daily  opened  to  market  by  iron 
roads — what  is  there  to  set  a  limit  to  the  extension  of  a  com¬ 
merce  as  far  beyond  the  present,  as  the  present  has  gone 
beyond  the  past? 

When  our  fathers  came  to  these  shores,  they  were  poor — 


*  Fort  Duquesne  was  captured  November  25,  1758.  The  Centennial  celebration 
is  to  be  held  the  25th  instant. 
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there  was  no  wealth  here  except  the  wealth  of  nature — 
there  is  now  an  amount  not  less  than  about  ten  thousand 
million  dollars.  But  a  small  portion  of  it  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  old  world.  It  has  been  made  here !  It  is 
mainly  so  much  gain  to  the  world.  They  came  to  a 
wilderness;  there  was  no  city  worthy  of  the  name  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  There  are  now  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cities  :  the  largest  containing  within  itself  and  suburbs 
nearly  a  million  of  people ;  eight  or  nine  containing  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  souls.  When  they  came,  there 
were  no  schools  —  the  aboric^inal  inhabitants  had  no  know- 
ledge  of  letters  —  now  there  are  more  than  ninety  thousand 
public  schools,  more  than  six  thousand  academies  and 
private  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  or 
more  colleges  and  theological  schools.  When  they  came, 
there  were  no  churches,  the  inhabitants  being  also  destitute 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  There  are  now  forty 
thousand  churches  dedicated  to  his  worship,  with  accommo¬ 
dations  for  not  less  than  fifteen  millions  of  the  people. 

What  mighty  responsibilities  do  these  views  indicate  to 
our  people  !  What  great  interests  of  these  millions  are 
committed  to  our  hands,  to  say  nothing  of  millions  yet  to 
be!  What  forces  are  here,  to  be  directed  to  the  world’s 
welfare!  And  we  ^xQhorn  unto  the  high  responsibility  of 
conducting  this  great  country’s  affairs  so  as  to  make  it  a 
great,  valuable  and  permanent  force  for  good.  We  cannot 
throw  off  this  responsibility.  Our  nation  has  already 
become  a  great  power.  If  we  make  it  permanent  and  salu¬ 
tary  in  its  influence,  we  do  a  great  work  for  the  world ;  but 
if  we  should  fail,  the  destruction  would  be  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth,  like  the  explosion  of  a  planet,  whose 
massive  fragments  should  sweep  lawlessly  through  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  or  rather,  as  if  a  sun  had  been  struck  from  the  skies ! 
Oh!  it  is  a  glorious  work  —  and  among  the  noblest  of 
human  achievements  —  to  construct  from  new  and  heteroge¬ 
neous  materials,  and  consolidate  and  project  in  its  high 
career,  such  a  Commonwealth  as  ours ! 
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III.  We  are  mahing  an  exjperiment  on  the  rights  of  conscience; 

\  which  involves  Religious  Liberty,  and  the  voluntary  support 
;  of  Religious  Institutions. 

I  This  is  a  great  experiment.  Another  equal  to  it  is  scarcely  ' 
conceivable.  It  is  moreover  a  novelty  in  the  world.  Christ 
and  his  disciples  were  regarded  as  intruders.  Judaism 
I  claimed  the  ground.  The  Roman  empire  treated  the  saints  ' 

I  as  outlaws  and  worthy  of  death.  And,  tracing  the  progress  j 
I  of  civilization  and  Christianity  down  to  our  day,  no  nation  can  ‘ 
i  be  found  that  was  fully  tolerant  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  i 
i  till  ours  was  formed.  All  over  Palestine,  and  what  is  now  | 
Turkish  Empire,  they  were  not  recognized.  The  nations 
,  of  Europe,  the  most  of  them  at  least,  Rome,  Russia,  France, 

:  Spain,  Austria,  had  a  corrupt  national  religion.  It  w^as  rec- 
I  ognized  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  If,  in  the  German 
States,  there  was  more  liberty,  and  in  England  still  more,  | 
:  there  was  in  neither  'perfect  lihenij  to  worship  God  according  ' 
to  the  dictates  of  one’s  own  conscience.  With  us,  there  is  I 
i  no  established  religion,  endowed  with  special  privileges; 

'  no  one  denomination  or  sect  which  receives  state  patron- 

I  age,  or  is  able  to  extort  a  part  of  its  support  from  those 
;;  who  dissent  from  its  creeds. 

I;  Christianity  is  a  law  of  this  land.  This  is  a  position  i 

i  maintained  in  the  great  speech  of  the  immortal  Webster, 
on  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard.  But,  equal  liberty  is  given  ■ 

I I  to  all  denominations  of  Christians.  We  do  not  give  liberty 
to  the  Chinese  to  build  their  temples  in  California  —  for 

•  j  idolatry  is  contrary  to,  and  subversive  of  Christianity,  and 

ii  therefore  opposed  to  this  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  We 
lay  restrictions  on  blasphemy,  and  any  direct  efforts  to  de- 

j|  stroy  the  Christian  Religion  ;  but  we  leave  men  to  choose 
freely  betw^een  Judaism,  Papacy  or  Protestantism ;  and,  if 
Protestants,  we  leave  them  at  full  liberty  to  say  whether 
they  will  belong  to  one  of  a  large  number  of  sects  and  not  ' 
to  another.  Any  man  can  contribute  to  the  support  of  one  ; 
form  of  religion  or  many,  or  may  withhold  all  contributions 
whatsoever. 
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I  And  the  experiment  of  supporting  religion  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  of  its  friends  was  equally  new.  The  old 
world  said,  “if  religion  be  of  value,  it  should  be  support¬ 
ed  by  the  state.’’  We  said,  “if  religion  be  of  value,  let  us 
j  appeal  to  men  whom  it  was  intended  to  bless,  to  sup¬ 
port  it.”  And  the  appeal  has  not  been  in  vain !  And  this 
voluntary  system  we  commenced  at  the  greatest  possible 
disadvantage.  The  people  were  poor,  all  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  were  to  be  established,  churches  built,  and  the  minis¬ 
try  supported,  without  aid  from  the  state.  On  a  frontier 
constantly  extending,  and  receding  from  the  Atlantic  till  it 
has  now  gone  half  way  to  the  Pacific  —  Christianity  in  this 
I  land,  and  by  this  system,  has  established  itself  and  held  its 
j  own  in  the  older  states.  It  has  done  more:  it  has  gone 
i  abroad ;  it  is  sending  missionaries  and  bibles,  and  with  them 
I  light  and  civilization,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  With  far 
more  to  do  at  home  than  any  other  nation,  it  has  not  shown 
itself  backward  to  give  the  Gospel  to  others.  And  to  show 
the  working  of  the  system,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  quote 
from  the  wmrds  of  the  great  statesman  to  whom  I  just  allu- 
I  ded.  He  says,  “I  contend  that  no  literary  efforts,  no  adju- 
I  dications,  no  constitutional  discussions,  nothing  that  has 
been  d^one  or  said  in  favor  of  the  great  interests  of  universal 
’  man,  has  done  this  country  more  credit  at  home  and  abroad, 
than  the  establishment  of  our  body  of  clergymen,  thehr  sup- 
,  yort  hy  voluntary  contr  ’ihutions,  and  the  general  excellence  of  their 
i  character,  their  piety  and  learning.  Sir,  I  take  it  upon  my- 
j  self  to  say,  that  in  no  country  in  the  wmrld,  upon  either 
i  continent,  can  there  be  found  a  body  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  who  perform  so  much  service  to  man,  in  such  a  full 
j  spirit  of  self-denial,  under  as  little  encouragement  from  Govern- 
i  ment  of  any  hind,  and  under  circumstances,  always  much  strait- 
j  ened,  and  often  distressed,  as  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in 
i  the  United  States,  of  all  denominations.  And  this  body  of 
!  clergymen  has  shown,  to  the  honor  of  their  own  country, 

I  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  hierarchies  of  the  old  world, 
that  it  is  yracticable,  in  free  governments,  to  raise  and  sustain 
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I 

I 

a  body  of  clergymen,  who,  for  devotedness  to  their  sacred 
calling,  for  purity  of  life  and  character,  for  learning,  intelli-  | 
gence  and  piety,  and  that  wisdom  which  cometh  from  |! 
above,  is  inferior  to  none,  and  superior  to  most  others,  hy  ■ 
voluntary  contributions  alone,'*’' 

Freedom  of  conscience,  a  free  choice  of  churches  or  forms, 
a  free  religion,  and  a  free  and  open  Bible,  are  among  our 
i  leading  ideas.  We  hold  them  up  to  the  World  !  We  ask  i 
the  23apists  to  come,  they  shall  have  this  liberty  —  we  invite  | 
the  persecuted  Jews  to  come,  it  shall  be  theirs  —  we  mean  j 
to  show  to  the  whole  world  that  this  is  safe;  that  truth  is  in 
no  danger  from  error  in  an  open  field,  and  a  God  of  truth 
sustaining  the  right ;  and  we  say  to  the  old  nations  that  have 
lived  by  the  other  system,  and  by  it  shed  seas  of  martyr’s 
i  blood,  “let  us  come  to  Rome  or  St.  Petersburgh  with  the 
’  same  privilege  we  grant  you  —  let  us  come  and  proselyte 
and  preach  and  labor  unmolested  in  the  heart  of  France, 
i  Austria  or  Russia.”  We  claim  it  as  a  ri^ht,  we  claim  it  to  be 
'  safe,  and  we  will  shame  the  despotic  hierarchies  of  the  old 
world  into  compliance,  if  God  'permit ! 

( 

IV.  There  is  another  experiment  we  are  trying,  viz :  Self  \ 

\  Government,  j 

'  It  was  natural,  that  as  man  gained  in  knowledge  and  self-  | 

;  control,  he  should  think  that  whole  communities  could  also  j 
control  themselves.  If  one  can  see  what  is  best  for  a  com¬ 
munity,  so  as  to  control  it,  it  was  natural  to  inquire  why  ' 
they  all  might  not  be  able  to  see  what  is  best,  and  control 
themselves.  If  people  are  made  intelligent  and  virtuous,  so  i 
that  they  can  see  and  will  do  what  is  right,  why  should  | 
they  not  control  themselves  ?  Why  cannot  they  devise,  in  ! 
appropriate  methods  of  self-representation,  what  is  for  their  ; 
i.  interest,  as  well  as  another  power  outside  and  independent  I 
of  them  ?  This  is  the  theory  of  our  Government — of  all  I 
I  free  governments.  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that 
I  any  one  will  feel  much  more  interest  in  preserving  order, 

;  when  he  feels  himself  responsible,  than  when  he  feels  that 
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:  another  person  feels  all  the  responsibility  of  keeping  him  in  | 

;  order !  : 

1  j  I 

An  Absolute  Monarchy  is  undoubtedly  the  strongest  and 
I  most  efficient  government;  and  therefore  would  be  better  ! 
i  than  any  other,  provided  it  did  not  degenerate  into  oppres-  j 
i  sion,  or  become  otherwise  disagreeable  to  its  subjects.  But  i 
I  the  world  has  been  full  of  oppression.  The  old  forms  of  j 
government  have  become  unpopular  with  the  people  on  this  ' 

!  account.  And  hence,  as  they  rise  in  intelligence,  they  i 
i  aspire  to  freedom,  while  t3n'ants  are  determined  to  yield  ; 

[  none  of  their  power,  but  to  keep  their  subjects  submissive 
i'  to  their  will.  Hence  the  rulers  of  Europe  are  uneasy  on  | 
jj  their  thrones.  They  know  there  is  danger.  Their  subjects, 
j  in  great  numbers,  long  to  make  the  experiment  we  are  ! 

I  making.  And  hence  all  the  old  powers  and  despotisms  of 
I  Europe  look  with  jealousy  on  us.  Some  of  them  predict  ! 
j  our  speedy  overthrow.  And  judging  from  the  history  of  all  ; 
j  past  republics,  they  have  some  reason  for  so  doing.  And  | 
I  some  of  them  would  gladly  see  our  overthrow,  in  order  to 
restore  quiet  to  their  restless  and  aspiring  subjects. 

A  Government  simple  and  cheap,  in  which,  for  the  greater 
part,  men  govern  themselves,  where  officers  are  chosen  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  by  them  also,  and  to  whom, 
after  short  periods  of  service,  they  return  again — a  Govern¬ 
ment  without  pomp  or  show,  such  is  our  Government.  Will 
it  succeed?  For,  if  it  does  not  succeed,  all  the  great  and 
beneficent  ends  which  we  have  contemplated  will  fail  of 
their  accomplishment.  It  has  succeeded,  thus  far ! 

But  it  is  beset  with  dangers  !  There  is  danger  from  dema^ 
gogues,  danger  that  they  will  obtain  power  by  intrigue,  and 
at  length  become  tyrants.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  quiet 
and  self-governing  people,  intent  on  their  private  affairs,  are 
the  most  likely  to  lose  their  liberties  before  they  know  it, 
by  the  cunning  of  ambitious  men.  There  is  danger  also 
from  local  excitements.  Individuals  lose  self-control,  in 
I  times  of  high  excitement.  They  do  that  in  anger,  of  which 
they  are  ashamed  in  their  cooler  moments.  This  is  especially 
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I 

^  true  when  applied  to  the  masses,  particularly  when  they  are  | 
!  sufterins:  from  a  common  cause. 

There  is  danger  from  ignorance  and  vice.  Ignorant  and 
vicious  men  are  not  capable  of  self-control.  They  are  the 
enemies  of  good  order  and  sound  laws;  they  are  the  material 
I  which  is  wielded  by  more  able  and  designiug  men,  for 

I  purposes  of  revolution,  or  civil  strife. 

I I  There  is  danger  from  fcdse  religion^  and  irreligion.  As  our 
institutions  are  Christian  institutions,  and  multitudes  of  false  | 
religionists  have  come  among  us  from  despotic  countries, 

’  and  are  under  the  direction  of  those  who  wield  despotic 
sway,  and  as  infidelity  seldom  looks  beyond  the  present, 
j  and  is  content  to  destroy  what  is  now  valuable,  if  it  be  re¬ 
ligious,  and  leave  the  future  to  care  for  itself ;  it  is  of  the  | 
;  utmost  consequence  that  we  use  our  best  endeavors  to  make  | 
I  all  the  people  intelligent  and  virtuous.  We  are  not  accustom-  |! 
■  ed  to  standing  armies,  or  an  extensive  police  force,  to  keep  jl 
order  among  us.  We  must  have  a  people  that  do  not  need  ; 

I  such  restraints.  We  probably  could  not  adopt  such  a  system  , 
jj  without  revolution.  We  seem,  therefore,  shut  up  to  the  i 

I I  necessity  of  diffusing  general  intelligence  among  the  people,  j 
h  and  instilling  into  their  minds  the  sentiments  of  Christianity. 

;!  We  must  have  an  enlightened  and  a  religious  people,  or 

i  we  cannot  have  a  free  people.  | 

I  There  is  danger  from  such  a  wide  extent  of  territory — danger  '| 

!  from  the  incorporation  of  so  many  of  different  races  into  the  || 
i'  body  politic;  danger  that  wide  sections  of  the  country  will  Ij 

think  it  for  their  advantage  to  have  a  separate  existence  ;  or  ! 
that  a  nation  so  large  will  become  unwieldy,  and  fall  to  | 

I  pieces  by  its  own  weight. 

i:  There  is  danger  from  the  'prevalence  of  party  strife.  The  politi- 

;  cal  frauds,  the  falsehoods,  and  the  corruption  at  the  ballot 

ii  box,  so  common  at  great  political  contests,  break  down  the 
barriers  of  honesty  in  private  life,  and  leave  us  at  the  mercy 
of  the  party  which  is  most  corrupt  and  unscrupulous. 

And  the  general  disposition  among  legislators  to  legislate 
for  their  own  and  not  the  public  welfare,  selling  their  ser-  j 
I!  i 
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vices  to  the  highest  bidder,  a  disposition  to  legislate  so  as  to 
keep  their  imrty  in  the  ascendant,  and  not  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  people,  is  sufficiently  dangerous  of  itself  to  make  us 
tremble;  but  still  more  so,  because  such  things  are  so  sinful 
and  displeasing  in  God’s  sight,  that  we  have  reason  to  fear 
his  indignation,  to  fear  that  he  will  take  our  privileges  from 
us,  and  give  them  to  a  more  grateful  people. 

There  is  danger  from  Slavery.  Not  simply  because  oppres¬ 
sion  is  a  sin  against  God,  or  because  it  engenders  the  f  pirit 
of  misrule  and  bloodshed,  but  because  the  spirit  of  it  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  genius  of  free  institutions,  and  may  sub¬ 
vert,  or  overthrow  them,  or  involve  the  people  in  civil  war. 

Any  one  who  will  look  at  our  country  as  it  was  in  1820, 
will  see  that  by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  South  did 
virtually  concede  that  slavery  should  be  confined  to  its  then 
existing  limits;  nearly  all  the  territory  then  belonging  to 
us,  not  organized  into  states,  being  forever  dedicated  to  free¬ 
dom.  Had  it  been  thus  perpetually  restricted,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Republic,  there  would  now  be  no  cause 
for  agitation  or  alarm.  But  slavery,  making  a  great  sec¬ 
tional  party — united  on  its  extension  as  a  paramount  idea  — 
has  sought  and  obtained  new  territories,  into  which  it  has 
gone  as  a  controlling  element.  Its  friends  have  destroyed 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  they  are  boldly  advocating  the 
re-opening  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  the  right  to 
extend  slavery  wherever  convenience  shall  dictate.  They 
are  resolute  and  determined.  But  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  resistance,  if  not  as  resolute,  at  least  growing  more 
and  more  so  every  day. 

These  two  forces  have  met  on  our  western  frontier.  The 
one  claims  to  enter  a  new  Territory  with  “  inalienable  rights” 
to  become  a  peaceable  citizen,  and  make  it  a  Free  State. 
The  other,  with  no  natural  or  inalienable  rights,  but  with 
the  right  which  might  makes,  the  right  of  the  strong  over 
the  weak,  resolves  to  enter  it,  and  take  his  slaves  with  him, 
and  make  it  a  Slave  State.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  result. 
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I  But  had  it  been  otherwise,  or  whatever  the  result  in  a  given 

j'  instance,  it  but  illustrates  the  power  of  party  strife,  and  gives  ' 

I  us  fearful  intimations  of  what  might  transpire  w^hen  sectional  i 
'  animosities  shall  arise,  and  the  interests  of  different  localities 

!i  come  in  collision. 

I I  I 

|j  But  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  this  unpleasant  topic;  but  | 

I  hasten  to  the  conclusion  by  asking  the  following  question, 

I  which  is  mainly  addressed  to  you,  viz  :  I 

I  Wll  our  countrymen  meet  their  high  responsihilities  ?  Will  these  | 
experiments  he  successful  ? 

For  one,  I  am  hopeful  for  the  future!  When  I  reflect  that  we 
■  have  all  the  Past  to  learn  from,  and  ought  to  be  able  to 
escape  the  disasters  which  threaten  ;  when  I  look  at  our 
i  remarkable  history,  from  the  discovery  of  the  continent,  or 
i  from  the  first  day  of  our  existence  until  now  ;  when  I  mark 
j  the  wonderful  interpositions  of  Providence  in  our  behalf ; 
j  when  I  remember  that  we  became  a  nation  as  if  by  accident,  | 

!  or  because  it  could  not  be  prevented,  and  that  our  institu-  | 
j  tions  are  almost  equally  spontaneous  and  natural  in  their 
I  form — I  cannot  but  think  the  hand  of  God  has  been,  and  will 
I  be  on  us,  for  good.  When  I  notice  the  working  of  the 
I  voluntary  system  in  religion,  toleration  of  all  religious 
I  opinions,  a  free  and  open  Bible,  and  see  that  nowhere  on  I 

I  earth  can  the  Christian  religion  count  among  its  votaries  !i 
j  more  of  the  learned,  distinguished  and  influential — and  yet  j| 

has  never  shown  itself  better  adapted  to  the  poor;  when  I  | 
!  see  what  wonderful  refreshings  God  has  poured  upon  the 
;  Church,  especially  within  the  last  year,  and  see  also  how 
i  strong  and  vigorous  it  now  is,  what  it  has  done  for  chari-  ; 
table,  humane,  religious,  especially  missionary  purposes,  I  i 

I I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  smiles  of  heaven  are  on  us  still !  j 

I  I  look  back  and  see  the  progress  of  our  race,  led  on  west-  j 
:i  ward  by  Providence,  as  the  children  of  Israel  were  led  ^ 

II  through  the  wilderness,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  | 
!i  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  of  cloud  by  day  is  standing  over  | 

;  us;  and  when  I  look  at  our  energy  and  youthfulness,  and 
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see  the  undeveloped  resources  of  this  great  country,  I  can 
not  think  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission,  or  done  its  work. 

But  when  I  see  these  things  I  stand  in  awe  of  the  amazing 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  my  countrymen,  and  I  ani 
ready  to  say  :  “  O,  my  Country,  a  glorious  destiny  awaits 
thee!  glorious  honors,  and  great  rewards!  if  thou  fulfil  thy 
charge  !  Let  no  rude  hand  assail  thee — no  rude  tongue 
mock  thee !  Let  no  one  take  thy  crown  !  ” 

Though  dangers  threaten  us  or  ills  afflict  us,  ours  is  a 
glorious  country  still ;  and  we  ought  to  be  profoundly  grate¬ 
ful  to  Almighty  God  for  it,  and  for  the  blessings  it  bestows. 
Let  us  cling  to  it,  let  us  pray  for  it,  let  us  cherish  it  in  our 
hearts.  Let  us  not  think  of  disunion,  for  disunion  can  never 
come  but  in  revolution,  civil  warfare  and  blood.  In  the 
Union,  and  by  it,  we  can  correct  the  evils  that  exist  in  it, 
better  than  out  of  it  or  without  it.  Therefore,  let  us  never 
despair  of  our  country.  God  has  been  our  helper  hitherto. 
Let  us  hope  unto  the  end. 
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